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FIFTEEN YEARS OF LOCAL HISTORY WORK 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

On the first of November, 1898, the Historical Society of South- 
ern California was fifteen years old. While comparatively young 
in years, yet it is the senior Historical Socioly of the Pacific Coast, 
and is the oldest literary society or association in Los Angeles. 
On the evening of November 1, 1888, in a i"oom on the southwest 
corner of old Temple Block, the following-named gentlemen met 
for the purpose of organizing a historical society: Col. J. J. War- 
ner, H. D. Barrows, N. Levering, Gen. John Mansfield, Prof. J. M. 
Guinn, Maj. C. N. Wilson, Ex.-Gov. J. G. Downey, Prof. Ira More, 
J. B. Niles, A. Kohler, Don Antonio, F. Coronel, George Hansen, 
A. J. Bradfield, Maj. E. W. Jones and Prof. Marcus Baker. 

Of the fifteen men who took part in that first meeting eight are 
dead — four have been lost by removal from the city or by with- 
drawal from the society; only three remain members of the so- 
ciety, viz., H. D. Barrows, N. Levering and J. M. Guinn. Weekly 
meetings were held throughout the month of November. A con- 
stitution and standing rules were drafted for the government of 
the society. 

Although we date our organization Nov. 1, 1883, the organiza- 
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tion was not completed until Dec. 6, when a full list of officers was 
elected and a general committee to manage the affairs of the so- 
ciety. According to a resolution passed at the meeting of Dec. 17, 
the following-named persons were declared the founders of the 
society: Marcus Baker, J. J. Warner, A. F. Coronel, J. G. Dow- 
ney, N. Levering J. M. Guinn, John Mansfield, John B. Niles, 
George Butler Griffin, Edwin Baxter, George Hansen, E. W. 
Jones, Volney E. Howard, Isaac Kinley, A. Kohler, Ira Moore, 0. 
N. Wilson, J. P. Widney, J. Q. A. Stanley, Horatio N. Rust, J. W. 
Redway, A. J. Bradfleld. The founders numbered twenty-two. 
The society as first organized led a sort of dual existence. There 
was the society proper at the meetings, of which papers were 
read and discussions held; then there was a general committee 
composed of the seven officers and ten elected members, which 
transacted all the business and elected new members. 

The general public was not invited to attend our meetings. If 
an outsider wished to enter the arena where we wrestled with his- 
tory and science, he had to make a written application to the sec- 
retary. The application was then submitted to the General Com- 
mittee. That august body in solemn conclave decided whether 
the applicant was a fit subject to enter the sanctum sanctorum 
of our Historical Society. The by-laws or rules that provided for 
this arrangement were copied from those of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C. They proved altogether too aristo- 
cratic and exclusive for our western ideas of equality. The gen- 
eral public let us severely alone. A new code of by-laws was 
adopted in 1886, doing away with the General Committee and 
throwing our doors open to any one who might wish to enter. 

The growth of the society at first was rapid. At the end of the 
first six months we had enrolled fifty members. There was a rush 
to get in on the ground floor— to be first. It was something new 
new- ^'*^ *^^* ^^^^ ^^^ *'"® ^^"^^^^ sighing for something 

"Still sighs the world for something new. 
For something new; 

Imploring me — ^imploring you 

Some Will-o-wisp to help pursue; 

Oh, hapless world, what will it do! 
Imploring me — imploring you. 

For something new." 
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The newness wore off and then the reaction came. Before the close 
of the first year of the society's existence we could not get out a quo- 
rum. The minutes show the October, November and December meet- 
lugs of 1884 adjourned for want of a quorum. Then the old wheel 
horses of the organization buckled down to work and pulled the so- 
ciety out of the slough of despond, and I might add they have been 
pulling at it ever since. 

During the fifteen years of its existence 185 persons have been re- 
ceived into membership. Of these 28 are dead, about 60 have lost 
their membership through being dropped for non-payment of dues 
and by vountary withdrawal, leaving at the present time a nominal 
membership of nearly one hundred. 

We have issued 14 annual publications of papers, read before the 
society. These make over 1100 octavo pages, and form three com- 
plete volumes of valuable history, and (including the present issue) 
parts 1 and 2 of volume IV. We have collected during the past fif- 
teen years and expended in the publication of our annual, and in the 
purchase of books and newspaper files, nearly f2500 in cash. 

In addition to this, we have received in donations of books, curios, 
files of papers and periodicals, pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, etc,, 
historical material worth at least |3000. 

Had we been able ten or twelve years ago to have secured fire- 
proof rooms, centrally located and nicely fitted up, our collection by 
donations would doubtless ere this have been worth from ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand dollars. 

Our society has been somewhat of a tramp in regard to a local 
habitation. Its first meetings were held in a room on the second floor 
of old Temple Block, corner of Main and Market streets. From there 
it moved to a room on the second floor of the Nadeau Block, fronting 
on First street, and occupied by Justice Morgan as a courtroom. The 
Nadeau was just completed and, being too large a hotel for the size 
of the town, a portion of it was fitted up for of9ces, a courtroom, and 
a hall for the Y.M.C.A. After remaining there to June, 1884, the so- 
ciety wandered away out to the State Normal School on Fifth street, 
which in those days was well out in the suburbs; but it soon got 
lonesome there and came back to the Nadeau, where it remained till 
1886, when it took up its lodgings in the Council Chamber of the old 
City Hall on Second street. 
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In 1889 the City Board of Education evicted it, and it crossed the 
hall into the Police Court room over the jail, where for a time it 
dwelt in peace but not in prosperity. The surroundings were uncon- 
genial and the associations unpleasant, and although there were con- 
siderable unwritten history and uncollected curios in its new quar- 
ters, they were of such a character that it did not desire to collect or 
preserve them. After a few months the educational solons moved to 
more comfortable quarters in the new City Hall on Broadway, and 
the society moved into its former quarters, which in the meantime 
had been transformed into a City Court room. There it remained 
until April, 1896, when it took to the road again — tramped out to 
Pasadena four times, and has put up for the night at the residence 
of various members in different parts of the city. 

Notwithstanding the nomadic proclivities of our society, its gen- 
eral reputation is good both at home and abroad. Its publications 
are appreciated. They are to be found in many of the great public 
libraries, of the United States. They have gone into libraries in Eu- 
rope, Australia, Canada and New Zealand. The prospects of our so- 
ciety are good. Our collection of books and curios increase each 
year. Our standing among the historical societies of the country is 
first-class. 

Our publications have done much toward advertising Southern 
California — not in the sense of puffing it for real-estate speculation, 
but in presenting its history, growth, development and resources in 
a dignified and conservative manner. Not a single cent of the 
money expended in the publication and circulation of more than 
seven thousand copies of our annuals has come out of the money 
raised by county and city taxation. The members of the society have 
contributed it out of their own pockets for the public good, and 
have done it without asking or expecting any pecuniary reward for 
their philanthropic work. 

Looking backward to Nov. 1st, 1883, the date of our society's or- 
ganization, and comparing the city as it was then with what it is 
today, its wonderful growth and development in the fifteen years past 
seem more like some trick of magic than stern reality. Then its pop- 
ulation was about 14,000, today 110,000. Then there was not a busi- 
ness block of any pretensions south of First street except the Na- 
deau. South of the Nadeau on Spring street was a wagon factory; 
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south of that Scovill's planing mill, and next, on the corner of Spring 
and Second, where the Bryson Block stands, was the old brick 
schoolhouse built in 1854. Across Second street, where the Hollen- 
beck stands, was a horse corral, surrounded by a high board fence. 
South of Second, on Spring street, where now stretches a mile of 
business blocks, was then principally built up with one-story resi- 
dences. Just below Third street on Main stood the old Roundhouse, 
and back of it extending to Spring was Lehman's Garden of Para- 
dise, a pleasure resort — Adam and Eve, however, had taken their 
departure. The old serpent was scotched and the "Tree of Knowl- 
edge" had been cut down to prevent bad little boys from breaking 
windows in their attempts to stone the fruit off it. The finest resi- 
dence portion of the city, and the most aristocratic, was Fort street, 
now Broadway, between Second and Third. There was not a busi- 
ness house of any kind on Broadway, where now there is a mile of 
them. 

The city had but two parks — the old Tlaza, which was in a sadly 
demoralized condition, and Sixth-street Park, which was inclosed by 
a dilapidated picket fence. An open water ditch ran through it. 
There were a few stunted trees in it that seemed ashamed of their 
surroundings. No flowers, and no signs "Keep off the grass." There 
was no grass to keep off. A sign at the Olive-street corner warned 
heavy teams not to cross the park. 

There were but two principal street-car lines and one branch. The 
Main-street line turned on Washington street and ran to Figueroa, 
then on to the city limits. The Spring-street line extended from 
Sixth and Pearl to Johnson street in East Los Angeles. The cars 
ran every twenty minutes — three trips to the hour — providing al- 
ways that the mules did not object. There was a branch line that 
ran on Arcadia street and Aliso to Boyle Heights. It made a trip 
every hour. There were no paved streets in the city, and with a few 
trifling exceptions, nothing except graveled sidewalks. Street cars 
propelled by electricity had not been dreamed of, and the lighting of 
the city by electricity was a bugaboo to frighten the gas company. 
Tbere was not a telephone in the city, and no free mail delivery. Ev 
erybody went to the postoffice to receive and deposit his mail. If my 
recollections are correct, there were no mail boxes at the street cor- 
ners, nor any place except at the postoffice. The City Hall was a 
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Straggling old adobe at the corner of North Spring and Franlilin 
streets, where the Phillips Block now stands. The old house had 
been built for a dwelling by Antonio Rocha away back about 1825. It 
was demolished about 1885, aged 60 years. In the rear of it was the 
city and county jail, inclosed by a board fence 15 feet high. Fifty 
teachers were then sufficient to dispense mental pabulum to the 
school children of the city — now it requires the services of 500. The 
Los Angeles High School was then the only high school in Southern 
California; now there are eight in this county alone. The contrast in 
the conditions existing in the country districts then compared with 
the present were as marked as in the city. The city of Pasadena, 
with its palatial private residences, its massive business blocks and 
paved streets, had no existence. It was a colony devoted to orange 
growing. The nucleus of the future city was then a small grocery 
store and blacksmith shop, located at the corner of Colorado street 
and Fair Oaks. The settlement was trying to forget its primitive 
name — Indiana Colony- It had recently christened itself Pasadena, 
An express wagon carried the few passengers who cared to make the 
journey to Pasadena at the rate of one dollar the round trip. Ntiw 
it can be made for 20 cents. The cities of New San Pedro, Redondo 
and Long Beach had neither a local habitation nor a name. The 
site of Monrovia was a cattle range, and Alhambra a sheep pasture. 
Fifteen years is but little more than one-fifth of the allotted three 
score and ten of a human life, and but a fleeting moment in the life 
of a city or a nation, and yet behold what history our city and 
county have made in that time! 

How often have we, the workers of our society, when we have 
asked some intelligent and public-spirited citizen to join our ranks 
and aid us in our work, been answered thus: "Oh, I have not been 
here long enough to know much about the history of the city or 
county," and yet that same person, although his residence here may 
reach back less than a decade, has lived, and is living, in the most 
eventful years of our city's history. It is certainly fully as import- 
ant to preserve the history we are making every day as it is to col- 
lect that which was made long since by our predecessors. 



